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Since 1963, 18 campuses have been developed in Ohio at public institutions of 
higher education offering a 2*year program in technical education. Three additional 
centers for technical education are being developed. In 1967-69 more than 14*000 
students were enrolled in 215 different technical education programs with nearly 
2,000 associate degrees earned in the academic year ending June 30* 1968. 
Supplemented by federal funds over $52 million appropriated by the Ohio General 
Assembly has been spent for these 2-year campuses. The Ohio Board of Regents and 
the State Board of Education consider technical education beyond high school an 
integral part of higher education* and the former has established appropriate 
standards for curriculum* faculty and fadlities. As funds become available, the Ohio 
Board of Regents plans to extend the network of technical education centers, to 
improve the financial support of technical education* and to encoura^ increased 
student and employer understanding and acceptance of technical education. (MU) 
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SUMMARY 



Since 1963 eighteen campuses have been developed in Ohio 
at public' institutions of higher education offering a two-year 
program in technical education. Three additional centers of tech- 
nical education are being developed f and eight more are under con- 
sideration as such centers. 

. In 1967-68 more than 14,000 students were enrolled in tech- 
nical education programs. Nearly 2,0.00 associate degrees were 
awarded in technical education in the academic year ending June 30, 

1968. 

As of 1967-68 a total of 215 different technical education 
programs for the associate degree had been approved by the Ohio 
Board of Regents, representing over 100 separate occupational titles. 

. From the bond issues approved by Ohio voters in 1963 and in 
1965, and from the funds appropriated by the Ohio General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Governor, over 52 million dollars has 
been spent for two-year campuses where technical education is being 
offered. These funds have been supplemented by federal funds. 

The Ohio Board of Regents has insisted that technical educa- 
tion beyond the high school should be considered an integral part of 
higher education. Agreement on this principle has been reached with 
the State Board of Education. Appropriate standards for curriculum, 
faculty, and facilities have been established by the Board of Regents. 
Opportunities to continue higher education are available to the tech- 




nical education student. 
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• The Ohio Board of Regents in the years just ahead, as 
funds become available, plans to extend the network of technical 
education centers where population and employment needs require , 
to improve the financial arrangements for support of technical edu 
cation, and to encourage increased student and employer understand 
ing and acceptance of technical education. 
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Technical Education has been a major concern of the Ohio Board of 
Regents s:?.nce the Board vas established during the fall of 1963- The 
purpose of this report is to summarize developments in this field during 

the past five years. 

The Master Plan 

The BoEord of Regents is charged by the Ohio General Assembly to make 
studies of state policy in the field of higher education and fonmlate a 
master plan for higher education for the state, considering the needs of 
the people, the needs of the state, and the role of individual public and 
private institutions within the state in fulfilling these needs” . Prior 
to formulating the state's first master plan for higher education, the 
Board of Regents engaged an educational research organization, the Academy 
for Educational Development, to conduct a fact-finding background surv^ of 
Ohio's unmet needs for higher education and of the current state of higher 

education in Ohio. 

One of the .reports of the Academy dealt with the subject of technical 
education and was authored by Lester M. Nelson, Associate Director, Educa- 
tion Program, of the Ford Foundation, and Mark Ellingson, President, 
Rochester Institute of Technology. This report characterized technical 
education in Ohio as being in its infancy and recommended among other things 

that: 

1. Technical education should be conceived of as applyii^ to 
the preparation of personnel to work in close support of 
professional personnel in all areas of recognized pro- 
fessional activity. 
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2. Technical education should be recognized as a critically 
needed resource to enable our constantly limited supply 
of professional personnel to function at the top level of 
their professional competence, for as close to full time 
as possible in order to extend, improve, or expand their 
social or economic ’>'»'oductivity. 

3. Technical education should be recognized as an added 
dimension of educational opportunity for increasing 
numbers of persons who desire education beyond the high 
school but who, for various reasons (economic or other) 
do not desire to spend four years or more before entering 
upon gainful employment. 

4. Technical education should be thought of as an e:<panding 
field, not limited to those areas requiring engineering 
and scientific skills only, but embracing newly developed 
fields of work. 

5. Technical education should be recognized as higher educa- 
tion, and, as such, it should be recognized by the Associate 
Degree. 



Subsequently, in the formulation of its Master Plan for State Policy 
in ffi.gher Education , published in provisional form in the Spring of I 965 uud 
in final form in June, 1966, the Board of Regents adopted these general 
recommendations of the Academy for Educational Development and set out a 
series of proposals for expanding Technical Education. The Master Plan 
included the following specific recommendations regarding technical educa- 
tion: 



Recommendation 23 » There is an apparent need for a larger number 
of two-year instructional programs in business technologies, 
health technologies, agricultural technologies, and engineering 
technologies to meet the employment demands of our increasing!:/ 
technical economy. 

Recommendation 24. Technical education programs to be of higher 
education quality should provide a curriculum in which approxi- 
mately one-half of the course requirements consists of general 
education and basic courses and approximately one-half of the 
courses involve the appropriate technology. 



RecoTBPiendatlon 25 * Satisfactory completion of a two-year techni- 
cal education curriculum should he recognized by award of the 
degree Associate in Applied Science or in Applied Business. 

Recommendation 83. Technical institutes should be established in 
appropriate areas to offer two-year programs in technical educa- 
tion of higher education quality, with particular attention to 
engineering technologies, business technologies, agricultural 
technologies, and health technologies. 

Recf^^endation 84. Technical institutes will be considered for 
districts with a minimum population of ^ 0,000 people, with an 
evident unfulfilled need for technical education, and where 
other facilities are available for general education. The 
minimum desirable enrollment in a technical institution should 
be 500 full-time equivalent students. 

Recommendation 85. Community colleges will be considered for 

counties or areas of contiguous counties with a minimum popu- 
lation of 100,000 people and with an evident unfulfilled need 
for two-year programs in technical and general education. 

Community colleges should be created only in areas where other 
institutions of higher education are not available or where 
other institutions appear unlikely to meet enro llm ent demand. 
Community colleges should be planned to have a minimum enroll- 
ment of 1,000 full-time equivalent students. 

Rec»»™endation 86. Community colleges provide lower division pro- 
grams in general education and in technical education, and may 
also undertake public service activities (not subject to state 
financial support). 

a. It is vitally important that the general education 
program of a community college be conqparable to that provided 
by state assisted universities and university branches, and 
that the program maintain comparable standards of instruction. 

b. It is desirable that community colleges give special 
attention and en^hasis to their technical education programs. 

Recommendation 88. A university branch should consist of a separate 
campus apart from the central campus of a public university, 
should have permanent facilities for day-time as well as for 
late afternoon and evening instruction, and should provide pri- 
marily a program in general education to students enrolled on 
a commuting basis. In cases where individual community circum- 
stances warrant such service, arrangements may also be made to 
provide a technical education program* 

Recommendation 94. Through its Community and Technical College, The 
Ifaiversity of Akron should prepare to meet the enrollment demand 
for two-year general and technical education programs in its area. 
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Heconmendation 11^. Through its Community and Technical College, 

The University of Toledo should prepare to meet the enrollment 
demand for two-year general and technical education programs 
in its area. 

Minimum Standards 

In addition to the responsibility for developing a master plan, the 
Board of Regents was given authority to charter and generally to oversee 
the operation of Community Colleges and Technical Institutes in Ohio. Both 
types of institution are specifically authoriaed by permanent law to develop 
programs of technical education, subject to standards established by the 
Board of Regents. 

Having established the general principle in the Master Plan that 
technical education is a new kind of education which can develop within a 
variety of organizational forms (community colleges, technical institutes, 
university branches, and urban universities), the Board of Regents adopted 
standards which should be met wherever technical education is offered in 
Associate Degree programs . These standards are included as Appendix A, 
and set minimum levels ' of performance in faculty staffing, students and 
student services, curriculum length and content, library resources, and 
various institutional resources in areas of finance, minimum enrollments, 
and physical plant. All programs which seek to award the Associate Degree 
for two-year technical education instruction have been required to meet 
these standards. 

In the curriculum content provisions of these standards, an inqportant 
principle was established concerning what constitutes a technical education 
program suitable for recognition as a part of higher education but yet 
effective in meeting job preparation goals. One-quarter of all course 
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credits in a curriculum must deal vith knowledge which is basic to the 
field of study on which the particular technology rests, one-quarter must 
deal with general education subjects which are akin to higher education 
generally, and one-half must deal with the specific technical courses re- 
quired to carry out the job goals of the curriculum. This particular 
pattern for curriculum design is intended to make possible the transfer 
of 50 per cent or more of the course credits in technical education programs 
to a senior college or university, without altering the primary job-entry 
goal of the programs. It is important to note also, that this pattern of 
technical education curriculum design has subsequently been adopted by the 
regional accrediting association to which all of Ohio’s colleges and uni- 
versities must look for approval of academic programs, the North Central 
Asf'ociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Memorandum of Understanding 

Because of the considerable confusion which has surrounded the dis- 
tinctions between vocational education at the secondary level and technical 
education at the higher education level, the State Department of Education 
and the staff of the Ohio Board of Regents have worked out a Memorandum of 
Understanding -vrtiich clearly defines the two levels of education and defines 
the principal responsibilities of the two agencies in future developments . 
Acknowledging that leadership in vocational education should come from the 
Ohio Board of Education and that leadership in technical education should 
come from the Ohio Board of Regents, both Boards in March, 1967, approved 
a Memorandum of Understanding which is included herewith as Appendix B. 

This agreement, in casting technical education clearly within the sphere of 
higher education, is of extreme importance to the continued expansion of this 



form of education in Ohio. 



Progress to Date 
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A considerable amount ^of progress has been made during the past five 
years in expanding activity in Associate Degree programs of technical 
education. 

Very little activity existed in this area prior to I963 in the state- 
assisted system of higher education. Technical education programs have 
been offered for a number of years by the Ohio College of Applied Science 
at Cincinnati, the Technical Division of the University of Dayton, and the 
Ohio Technical College at Columbus, all privately sponsored institutions. 
Only an occasional program had been undertaken by public institutions. 

In 1967, the three privately sponsored programs had a combined enrollment 
of about 1,600 students. 

Financed by funds made available by the State bond issues of I963 
and 1965, a general expansion program -was undertaken to build a geographic- 
ally dispersed system of t^wo-year state-assisted higher educational centers. 
In all, four community college canqpuses have been or are now being built, 
three technical institute campuses have been financed and two others are 
operating in plants provided without State capital investment, two urban 
university technical facilities have been financed, and permanent campuses 
of eighteen university branches have been built. All of these two-year 
centers are potential sites for the development of technical education 
programs and many now have such programs underway. Table 1 reports con- 
struction projects funded by the 19^3 and 1965 bond issues which have 
directly supported the development of technical education programs. 

Special priority was assigned in the Master Plan to the development 
of new and expanded centers of higher education in those areas of Ohio 



Table 1 



Construction Projects of the 
1^3 and 1$65 Bond Issues 
At Centers -with Approved Associate Degree 
Programs in Technical Education 



State Share of 
Project Cost 



University of Akron 

Community and Technical College 



$ 6,000,000 



University of Toledo 

Community and Technical College 



6 , 000,000 



Cuyahoga Community College 
Lakeland Community College 
Lorain County Community College 
Sinclair Community College 
Clark County Technical Institute 
Columbus Technical Institute 
Jefferson County Technical Institute 



14,021,000 

2 , 250,000 

6.469.000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 

3 . 200.000 

1,800,000 



University of Cincinnati, Halters Branch 2,169,000 
Kent State University, Ashtabula Branch 1,925,000 
jMiami University, Middletovn Branch 2,422,000 
Miami University, Hamilton Branch 2,025,000 



$52,281,000 
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where the greatest population concentrations exist. This would appear to 
he a particularly sound approach to the location of technical education 
centers, wherein hoth the concentration of potential students and the 
proximity to participating businesses and industries are important. Map #1 
shows the location of state-assisted technical education centers now offering 
approved Associate Degree programs- This map also shows those Ohio counties 
which have more than 100,000 population and which have been assigned high 
priority for eaqpanded higher educational services in the Master Plan . At 
the present time eighteen locations offer one or more Associate Degree 
programs of technical education, three locations are undergoing active 
development, and consideration is being given to establishing technical 
education programs at eight other centers. 

The Board of Regents has recommended the development at all centers 
of a variety of program offerings in order that students might have a 
choice of occupational goals. Most centers now offering Associate Degree 
programs of technical education have a variety of offerings. Map # 2 . 
reports the number of individual programs offered at the various centers 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Regents. 

Upon implementation of programs at the three centers now under active 
developnent a total of 87^ of 0hio*s population will live within commuting 
distance of a center of technical education. Map ^3 illustrates this 
coverage of 0hio*s principal population concentrations. 

At the present time a total of 215 individual Associate Degree pro- 
grams of technical education are being offered by Ohio's state-assisted 
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. Technical Education Centers 
Offering Associate Degree Programs 

1968 



Map No, 1 




Coimminity Colleges 
Tl Cuyahoga 
2.. Lorain 

3. Sinclair 

4 . Lakeland 

Technical Institutes 
5^ Columbus 

6. Clark 

7. Penta 

8. Jefferson 

9. Four- County 



State Universities 

10 . Akron 

11 . Tolddo 

12 . Youngstown 

13 . Cincinnati 

University Branches 
W. Middletown 

15 . Hamilton 

16 . Ashtabula 

17. Salem 

18. Walters 



Active Developments 

19. Lima 

20. Mansfield 

21. Canton 

Under Consideration 
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Map No, 2 



Number of Programs 

Associate Degree Programs of 
Technical Education 

1968 
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PAULDING 




HENRY 
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VAN WERT 



MERCER 



J 



SHEUV 



OARKE 



MIAMI 



LOOAN 



CHAMPAIGN 



PR ERIE 



fUWRENCE 



Counties With 
More than 
100,000 
population 



Approved Programs 

Estimated Number of programs at 
Centers under consideration 
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Nap Ho. 3 





Serving 8?^ of Ohio’s population 
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institutions of higher education. As is shown by Table 2 , 76 of these 
programs are offered at Technical Institutes » 60 are offered by Community 
Colleges 9 58 are offered by technical divisions of urban-based senior 
universities 9 and 21 programs are offered by university branches. In this 
context an individual program represents a major field of study or a par- 
ticular occupational goal which a student may choose to pursue. The 215 
approved- Associate Degree programs represent some 100 separate occupational 
titles 9 with some of. the more popular occupations, of course, being offered 
by more than one of the centers. In addition, the various institutions list 
about 160 programs which they are likely to propose for development within 
the next three years. Many of these, of course, will refer to occupational 
titles already appearing in approved programs somewhere within the system 
of centers. A detailed inventory of Associate Degree programs now being 
offered or likely to be proposed in the near future is included as Appen- 
dix C. 

Enrollments and Degrees Awarded 

By the fall term of I967 a total of some l 4 ,CXX) students were enrolled 
in Associate Degree programs of technical education at the various state- 
assisted centers . Many of these students were enrolled in new programs 
and new institutions, and particularly in the urban centers some were en- 
rolled on a part-time basis. Table 3 reports these enrollments by major 
occ\:^ational groupings and for the various technical Education centers. 

As is reported by Table 4 , a total of nearly 2,000 Associate Degrees were 
actually awarded for con5>letion of two-year programs of technical education 
during the 1967*68 academic year. 



Table 2 

Technical Education 
Approved Associate Degree Programs 
1968 Academic Year 



Engr. 

Tech. 



Community Colleges 
Cuyahoga 
Lorain 
Sinclair 
Lakeland 
Sub-Total 

Technical Institutes 



Columbus 9 
Clark 3 
Penta 5 
Jefferson 5 
Four- County 

Sub-Total 27 



5 

7 

2 

4 

W 



State Universities 

Akron 6 

Toledo 10 

Youngstown 

Cincinnati 1. 

Sub-Total 17 

University Branches 

Middletown 3 

Hamilton 

Ashtabula 

Salem ^ 

Walters 

Sub-Total 8 



Grand Total 






70 



Home 
Agric. Econ. 
Tech. Tech. 



1 



1 



1 

2 

1 2 

1 1 

T T 



1 

1 

1 

3 



4 8 



Public 

Serv. Business Graphic Health 
Tech. Tech. Arts Tech^ 







Total 



22 

17 

11 

10 



20 

13 

15 

16 
12 
7& 



17 

19 

10 

12 

IT 



4 

1 

2 

5 

21 

215 
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Table 3 



Technical Education 
Student Enrollment 
Fall Term, 1967 





Engr. 

Tech. 


Agric. 

Tech. 


Home 

Econ. 

Tech. 


Public 

Serv. 

Tech. 


Business 

Tech. 


Graphic 

Arts 


Health 

Tech. 


Total 


Coinmunity Colleges 


Cuyahoga 


688 


- 


4 o 


305 


1.551 


— 


420 


3,004 


Lorain 


3 S 4 


- 


- 


4 


463 


«• 


168 


1,029 


Sinclair 


463 


- 


- 


• 


1,488 


— 


66 


2,017 


Lakeland 


238 


- 


- 


• 


266 


— 




504 


Sub-Total 1,783 

Technical Institutes 




4 o 


309 


3 l 7 S 5 


' 


"554 


6,554 


Columbus 


218 


31 


20 


• 


223 


«• 


•• 


492 


Clark 


90 


95 


— 


• 


111 




27 


323 


Penta 


238 


- 


118 




310 






666 


Sub -Total 


546 


12 ^ 


136 


- 


'm 


- 




17451 


State Universities 


Akron 


54 i 


- 




— 


600 


71 




1,212 


Toledo 


744 


- 


15 


16 


824 




148 


1,747 


Youngstown 


- 


- 






392 




98 


493 


Cincinnati 


246 


- 


184 


116 


1,541 






2,087 


Sub- Total 


1,531 


- 


199 


135 


3,357 


“71 


246 


5,539 


University Branches 


Ashtabula 


- 


- 




• 


38 


•• 


23 


61 


Salem 


122 






- 




•• 




122 


Middletown 


184 






— 








184 


waiters 


18 


- 


- 


«- 


83 


— 


58 


159 


Sub-Total 


3 &* 


- 


- 


- 


121 


- 


81 


*526 


Grand Total 


4,184 


126 


377 


444 


7,890 


71 


1,008 


14,100 



,T 



Community Colleges 
Cuyahoga 
Lorain 
Sinclair 

Suh-Total 

Technical Institutes 
Columbus 
Clark 
Penta 

Sub-Total 

State Universities 
Akron 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Cincinnati 

Sub-Total 

University Branches 
Ashtabula 
Salem 

Sub-Total 
Grand Total 
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Table k 

Technical Education 
Associate Degrees Awarded 
1967-1^8 Academic Year 







Home 


Public 


Engr. 


Agric. 


Econ. 


Serv. 


Tech. 


Tech. 


Tech. 


Tech . 


ko 






9 


70 


- 


• 


- 


25 




- 


- - ^ 


135 






9 


49 


12 


9 


• 


33 


32 


- 


- 


45 

127 


4 T 


11 

20 




45 




•• 


«• 


82 


- 


- 


— 


l 4 




38 


4 


141 


- 


“35 


“IT 



28 








~28 


- 


- 


- 


431 


44 


58 


13 



Business Graphic 
Tech. Arts 


Health 

Tech. 


Total 


89 




135 


273 


67 


•• 


36 


173 


120 


.. 




i45 




- 


“Tfi 


591 


54 




124 


2l^8 


4 l 




.. 


106 


50 

145 




li 4 


106 

45 o 


76 


4 


125 


250 


133 




39 


254 


15 




- 


15 


228 






284 


452 


”TT 


i 54 


BoS 


2 






2 






•0 


28 


2 


- 


- 


30 


875 


4 


U59 


1,884 
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Problems for the Fut^are 

As the Board of Regents has viewed the future of higher education in 
Ohio, no matter has been less certain than the magnitude of future need for 
technical education. Analysis of the national labor market makes clear 
that increased formal education for employment is fundamental to our econo- 
my, and that those occupations which require the most fbrmal preparation 
are the most rapidly growing. Many observers see as many as 50 per cent 
of all high school graduates of the future requiring some form of post- 
high school educational experience, but less than a baccalaureate program. 

To develop a very clear picture of the likely future donand for technical 
education, however, is extronely difficult. Few indicators exist by which 
public acceptance and enthusiasm for this new level of education might be 
measured. It has been the policy of the Board of Regents to encourage the 
development of technical education centers in areas where the population 
base and the business and industrial base make the reception of these pro- 
grams most promising. As is illustrated in the material presented in this 
report, a rather complete network of centers has been established in the 
populous counties. Certain other developments are under consideration, 
designed to selectively extend this network. 

It would appear to be advisable in the period just ahead, to continue 
adequate financial support to these established centers such as will encour- 
age their expansion as enrollment demand grows, to extend the network in 
those places where population and general business activity make likely a 
reasonably economical institutional size, to continue the very close rela- 
tionship between technical education development and the larger higher 
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education plan of which it is a part, and to encourage in every way possible 
increased public and employer acceptance of the goals and values of techni- 

cal education. 

Regarding adequate financial support, the Board of Begents believes 
that it will be necessary to provide increased operating support for techni- 
cal education during the coming biennium. During the current budget period 
technical education has been supported at the same rate per student as that 
given to all other freshman and sophomore level programs. It is now clear, 
however, that technical education is more expensive to operate than many 
other programs, and the Board of Regents will recommend suitable adjustments 

in support for the next biennium. 

In the area of capital improvements appropriations, the Board of 
Regents is hopeful that continued support can be available to expand 
existing centers as enrollments grow and to add technical laboratory facil- 
ities at selected centers now under consideration for technical education 
development. Specific proposals have been made in the six year Capital 
Improvements Plan for higher education prepared one year ago, and updating 

of this plan is underway at the present time. 

With regard to continuing the close relationship between technical 
education developments and other developments in higher education, the 
provisions of the Memorandum of Understanding described earlier are of 
great importance. It is essential that the growth needs of vocational 
education and of technical education be seen as two matters, not necessarily 
best served by a single plan or pattern of development. As a reflection of 
this separation of roles, the development of technical education as a part 
of higher education would be encouraged by basic changes in the channeling 
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of federal monies to the support of state programs. The Memorandum of 
Understanding would he better implemented if federal funds for technical 
education were removed from present direct involvement in the State Plan 
for Vocational Education and were made available directly to support 
implementation of the Board of Regents’ Master Plan for Higher Education. 

Finally, with regard to encouraging increased student, parent, and 
employer acceptance of the goals and values of technical education, a 
concerted program to publicize and systematically to explain this new 
level of higher educational opportunity would be of substantial value to 
developments now underway in Ohio.^ 
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Appendix A 



Ohio Board of Regents 
Standards for the Approval 
of Associate Degrees in 
Tvro-Year Technologies 



Objectives 



The standards proposed below for approval of associate 
degree programs speak to two distinct hut inseparable factors 
concerning the growth of technical education in Ohio: 

1. The quality of the teaching program proposed 
to be carried out under the title of technical 
education, and; 

2. The viability of the institution which may be 
brought forward to support that teaching program. 

Because neither has substance mthout the other, no priority 
need be set by which to gauge the relative in 5 )ortance of the two 
factors. The standards listed below deal first with one factor 
and then with the other, and no attempt is made to separate the two. 

Throughout these suggestions, however, run several purposes, 
and all individual concerns in administering the standards should 
give way to these: 

1. To encourage the building of faculties which 
are fully competent to teach college level 
subject matter. 

2. To encourage the development of curricula which 

are of sufficient substance as to stand unchallenged 
alongside other programs of higher education. 

3. To encourage the admission of students who are 
adeq.uately prepared to benefit by this program 
of higher education. 

4. To encourage the guarantee of minimum institutional 
resources in advance of the award of higher educa- 
tion degrees, such as will reassure prospective 
enrollees that a ’’going-concern" will continue in 
the future to validate the educational program. 

I . Faculty 

A. Faculty members should be con^Detent in the field in which they 
teach, normally holding the baccalaureate or higher degrees in 
fields of concentration appropriate to their teaching assignments. 

B. Department chairmen or persons responsible for curriculum 
planning and supervision must hold the Master’s degree or other 
advanced preparation and e3q)erience in an appropriate field of 
concentration. 

C. In order that the faculty be familiar with and sympathetic toward 
the goals of teci.nical education and of the institution itself, 
that continuity of program presentation be strengthened, and that 

a continuing interchange of ideas and experience within the faculty 
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be possible, a ninlwum of 60 percent of all units of cMdlt 

in the curriculum shoiold be taught by faculty members ^o 
devote their full time to teaching, and, or administrative 
responsibilities at the institution in question. 

D. A significant proportion of all faculty members should have 
had recent experience in industrial or professional practice 
pertinent to the technologies which -they teach, and such 
experience should be kept up to date through professional 
associations, consultative practice and individual reading 
and research. 

E. Faculty members should be provided in numbers which will 
assure adequate attention, to individual students. 



Students and Student Services 

A. Students accepted for unconditional entrance should be 
of a high school and have conroleted specified units of instruct! 
appropriate to the curriculum into V7hich they are a^tted. Sue 
seconW ^its should be sufficient to maice possible the main- 
tenance of college level course content throughout the technic 1 
curriculum. An institution which admits students whose preparatio 
is less than adequate should offer an appropriate remedial program 
on a non-credit basis or a pre-technical program which lengthens 
the over-all curriculum beyond two academic years . Recommende 
minimum secondary school units required for entrance into an 
engineering technology should include: 

(a) Three units of English 

(b ) Two units of mathematics, one of which 

is in algebra and the other in plane geometry 
(or the equivalent of these in integrated 
mod.ern mathematics). Additional units in 
intermediate algebra and trigonometry are 

(c) One unit of physical science mth laboratory. 

It is desirable that this unit be in physics 
or chemistry. 

B. Student testing programs should be carried out to assist in the 
p;oper evaluation of students applying for admission and to su^ort 
continuing programs of student guidance and counseling. Appropri 
programs of student guidance and counseling should be provided. 

C. Adequate placement services should be provided to assist graduates 
in finding suitable employment, and to maintain and expand e 
institution's contacts mth prospective employers. integral part 
of the placement process should be the systematic gathering an 
analysis of data concerning the- types of en 5 )loyment into which 
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graduates have gone, considering the appropriateness of education 
and training to employment- 

III Curriculum 

A. Academic credit for successful completion of courses should be 
expressed in conventional units of credit. One unit of credit 
she Id be awarded upon the basis of three hours of study per vreek, 
whether in classroom, laboratory, or outside assignments and study. 
Thus, one credit may be based upon one hour of classroom lecture 

or recitation per week, supplemented by two hours of assigned study 
outside the classroom. Similarly, one credit may be based upon 
one hour of classroom lecture, one hour of laboratory study, and 
one hour of assigned study outside the classroom each week. 

B. Curriculum Breakdown. 

(1) Engineering Technologies. 

An engineering technology curriculum should be 
characterized by: 

(a) at least the equivalent of fifteen 
semester hours of credit in basic 
sciences, about half of which is 
mathematics and of which the mathe- 
matics includes carefully selected 
topics suited to each curriculum from 
appropriate areas of mathematics beyond 
college algebra and trigonometry, and 
including basic concepts of calculus. 

(b) at least the equivalent of fifteen semester 
hours of credit in non-technical subjects 
including oral and witten communications 
and humanistic- social studies. 

(c) at least the equivalent of thirty semester 
hours of credit in technical courses. 

(2) Other Technologies. 

Curricula outlined for other technologies should 
be characterized by: 

(a) at least the equivalent of fifteen semester 
hours of credit in carefully selected studies 
which are basic to the field of study within 
which the technology is proposed to be offered. 

(b) at least the equivalent of fifteen semester 
hours of credit in non-technical subjects 
including oral and written communications, 
and humanistic- social studies. 

(c) at least the equivalent of thirty semester 
hours of credit in technical courses. 

Within the general category of technical courses should be found 
certain courses identifiable mth the technical skills needed in 
the student’s intended occupation, and other courses which relate 
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to the core of knowledge upon which the occupation rests. A 
preponderance of courses within the technical category (perhaps 
of the order of 4-l) should deal with the core of knowledge 
req^uired by the occupation rather than with the technical skills 
involved. 

C. Curriculum Length 

Each curriculum should be designed to provide not less than two 
academic years of full-time resident academic work beyond the 
secondary school, and should include courses valued at no less 
than 60 semester hours or 90 quarter hours of credit exclusive of 
physical education. 

D. Transferability of Credits. 

The primary objective of the associate degree technical education 
program is the preparation of students for immediate employment 
at the conclusion of two years* study . The desirability of pro- 
viding for transferability of credit; s should not hinder the 
completion of aT 1 course sequences necessary to a sound two-year 
program. Appropriate attention should be given in the development 
of two-year curricula to the requirements of four year technology 
curricula into which a graduate may desire to transfer, and to 
the general requirements of baccalaureate programs. 



IV Library 

Adequate library facilities and holdings appropriate to the subject 
matter taught should be available, and adequate financial support 
should be dedicated to the continued updating of library resources. 

V Institutional Requirements 

A. The technical institution should provide a program which is 
sufficiently broad as to offer a reasonable choice of currici^a to 
prospective students, and should possess a student body sufficiently 
well developed as to demonstrate the institution’s public accept- 
ance as a permanent establishment. As a general rule, an institu- 
tion should offer a minimum of four distinctive curricula, each 
enrolling 50 full-time students in order to demonstrate the insti- 
tutional viability envisaged by this standard. 

B. The technical institution should demonstrate a clear promise 
of attaining an enrollment of 500 full-time equivalent students 
within three years after becoming a degree granting institution. 

C. The technical institution should possess physical facilities 
including classrooms, laboratories, offices, and equipment adequate 
to the teaching program which it conducts, and which lend themselves 
to the establishment of an institutional identity apart from 
secondary programs. 

D. The technical institution should be able to demonstrate the ade- 
quacy of its resources for supporting present and future operating 
budgets . 

May 7 j 19^5 
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Memorandum of Understanding 
on 

Technical and Vocational Education 
between 

The Ohio Board of Regents and The Ohio Department of Education 

The need to strengthen and expand the commitment of State government to 
vocational and technical education is clearly recognized. Although it is not 
always possible to make a sharp distinction in definition between vocational 
and technical education, certain characteristics of organizational structure 
and program level can be identified which make it possible to establish a 
separate identity for each of these two educational programs. 

Vocational education is a program planned to assist people to enter 
employment or to upgrade themselves in their current employment. Many 
occupations require the development of work skills with supporting instruction 
in science and related subjects. High school programs of vocational education 
can provide students with sufficient skills and knowledge to enter employment 
upon graduation. Others who have loissed vocational preparation at the high 
school le “Jl or who have become unemployed may need to enroll in vocational 
courses at various times during their adult life. Another important feature 
of the vocational program is the supplementary training thus made available 
to employed workers to help them hold their job or prepare for advancement. 

The organization and operation of vocational education is the responsibility of 
the secondary school and of the Ohio Department of Education. 

Technical education is a post-high school program planned to prepare high 
school graduates for entrance into para-professional occupations as support 
personnel for professional practitioners. Such occupations are concerned with 
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design, development, testing, consulting, and supervision. Technical education, 
in comparison to vocational education, gives the major program eirgphasis to the 
acqtuisition of scientific and technical Knowledge with work skills as a corollary. 
Persons are prepared for entrance into employment as technicians through two-year 
post-high school technical programs in one of three types of institutions — the 
community college, the technical institute, or the university hranch. While 
certain areas of instruction in technical education may he transferable to a 
baccalaureate program in a university or college, the program organization and 
content of the technical program must remain true to its unique goal and function. 
The academic community which tends to grant status only to baccalaureate and 
graduate programs must not allow the technical education programs to develop into 
poor quality, indifferently operated activities. The successful conpletion of 
the technical education program results in the award of the associate degree. 

The organization and operation of technical education recognized hy the associate 
degree is the responsibility of the Ohio Board of Regents, with cooperation and 
assistance from the Division of Vocational Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

It is the position of the Department of Education and of the Ohio Board of 
Regents that opportunities for vocational and technical education should be 
greatly expanded throughout the State. Increased educational opportunities 
must be accomplished, however, through the efficient use of physical facilities 
and human resources. The Board of Regents and the Department of Education agree 
to the following principles governing the expansion of educational opportunities 

for vocational and technical education: 

l) That determinations concerning the need for, and organization 
of vocational education shall be made by the Department of 
Education and by the individual school districts. 

o 

ERIC 
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2) That determinations concerning the need for, and organization 
of technical education shall be made by the Ohio Board of 
Regents and by the individual institutions of higher education. 

3 ) That on the basis of a legal and financial commitment to 
technical education, the Department of Education will 
cooperate with the Ohio Board of Regents in the development 
of and support of technical education. Such assistance from 
the Department of Education shall be limited to those tech- 
nical programs meeting the standards of the Department and 
shall not handicap the development of vocational education. 

4) While technical education will grow in several different 
administrative patterns, there must be no duplication of 
effort or taxation. Technical education is developing in 
Ohio in the following administrative organizations: 

Community Colleges 

Technical Institutes (Such technical 
institutes may be separate entities or 
organized in conjunction with a joint 
vocational school district). 

Branch University Centers 

5 ) That cooperative efforts will be undertaken for the joint use 
of certain physical facilities, and of appropriate professional 
staff and ancillary services, in those circumstances where 
technical and vocational education programs have been estab- 
lished in the same area. 
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